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the towns as if by magic. By the end of that year three-quarters of the
retail trade was in private hands.
At the same time, the re-establishment of private industry was encour-
aged, the theory being that the public and private sectors would flourish
side by side, and that since Government would hold the 'commanding
height' of large scale industry, the State would in any event be able to
control the national economy. Industry, however, recovered more slowly
than agriculture and the increasing purchasing capacity of the peasant led
to a rapid rise in the prices of consumer goods, against which in turn the
peasant protected himself by refusing to buy. The Government was ready
to do almost anything at this stage to induce the peasant to increase his
crops and in 1925 was compelled to reduce the grain tax.
Gradually industry, too, began to revive and by 1926 production had
again reached the pre-war level. There was, however, a certain' lack of
balance about this revival. In the first place light industry had developed
much faster than the heavy industry on which it dependedtfor renewal
and repairs of machinery. Secondly, a serious gap remained between
industrial and agricultural prices and Trotsky wrote of the 'scissors'
which were likely to cut the economic link between the industrial workers
and agriculturists. In his view, this double imbalance could only be
corrected by overall 'planning', but the Bolsheviks had had such a lively
experience of the disastrous results of comprehensive State control that
they were still most unwilling to limit the freedom which industry and
agriculture had regained under the New Economic Policy. Russia had in
fact been rescued by that policy from economic chaos and indeed from
starvation.
The partial abandonment of socialism which was completed in the New
Economic Policy was not accompanied by any relaxation or decentraliza-
tion of authority. The Soviets, in which power nominally resided, had
become completely dominated by the Party, which in its turn was con-
trolled by a few leaders, of whom Stalin was soon to become the most
important. Stalin had none of the brilliance of Lenin or Trotsky, both of
whom in their later years distrusted him. He was, however, a born organ-
izer and a prodigious worker, willing to do the dull administrative jobs
that nobody else wanted. In 1922 he was appointed to the new post of
Secretary-General, charged with the organization of the Party and all its
Branches. He retained his membership of die Politburo which has been
described as the brains trust of Bolshevism, and was also Commissar of
the Workers and Peasants Inspectorate, set up to deal with abuses in the
administration. This concentration of authority enabled him to put his